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CERTIFICATIONS 


All  certifications  required  for  the  FY79  Accountability  Report  are  in- 
cluded in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and 
1982,  and  they  apply  to  both  the  FY81-82  State  Plan  and  the  FY79  Accountability 
Report  which  are  developed  and  submitted  simultaneously. 

These  certifications  are: 

Certificate  of  State  Board  - Adoption  of  Plan 

Certificate  of  Attorney  General 

Certificate  of  State  Board 

Non-Delegation  of  Responsibilities 

Notification  to  Eligible  Recipients  to  Establish  Advisory  Councils 
Representatives  Required  in  Section  107  Were  Afforded  Opportunity 
To  Be  Involved 

Section  107  Representatives  Met 
Certificate  of  Consultants  for  Sex  Equity 
Certificate  of  The  State  Advisory  Council 
Certificate  of  Public  Hearing 

Certificate  of  Members  of  State  Plan  Group  (Sec.  107) 

Governor's  Sign-Off  (A-95) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  the  Accountability  Report  is  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  State  has  achieved  the  goals  and  objectives  included  in  the  Annual 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  for  FY79. 

The  Accountability  Report  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows: 


Part  I. 

A description  of  major  differences  between  projected 
program  enrollments  and  completions  and  actual  enrollments 
and  completions  as  set  forth  in  the  FY79  State  Plan,  by 
instructional  program  area. 

Part  II. 

A description  of  projected  activities  and  benefits  and 
actual  accomplishments  as  set  forth  in  the  FY79  State 
Plan,  by  Purpose  of  the  Act. 

Part  III. 

A summary  of  evaluations  conducted  by  the  State  including 
data  on  completers  of  vocational  education  programs. 

Part  IV. 

A description  of  the  consideration  given  each  recommendati 
in  the  evaluation  report  of  the  State  Advisory  Council. 

Each  part,  where  appropriate,  is  divided  into  three  Sections  - Section  A 
for  secondary,  Section  B for  post-secondary,  and  Section  C for  adult  vocational 
education. 


PART  I 


COMPARISON  OF  PROJECTED  AND  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENTS  AND  COMPLETIONS 


In  the  FY79  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  program  enrollments 
and  completions  were  projected  as  a basis  for  providing  job  skill  training 
to  meet  employment  needs.  This  portion  of  the  Accountability  Report  re- 
states those  projections  included  in  the  FY79  State  Plan  as  well  as  the 
actual  counts  of  enrollments  and  completions  by  program  area  for  the 
secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  of  instruction. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3 are  presented  in  such  a format  that  projected  en- 
rollments and  completions  and  actual  enrollments  and  completions  may  be 
compared  by  program  area  at  each  level  of  instruction.  Following  each  of 
the  three  tables  is  a discussion  of  reasons  for  deviation  from  what  was 
projected  and  a summary  of  implications  for  changes  in  policy. 
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Table  1.  Projected  and  Actual  Enrollments  and  Completions  for  FY79  - Secondary. 
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Agricultural  Education  - Secondary 

The  actual  enrollment  in  Agricultural  Education  for  FY79  was  3,024 
students  less  than  projected  enrollment.  This  drop  in  number  from  the  projection 
was  caused  by: 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  scope  and  sequence  for  Agricultural  Education. 
When  projections  were  made,  many  schools  followed  the  policy  of  allowinci 
juniors  or  seniors  to  take  one  course  in  Agricultural  Education  without 
any  pre-requisites  and  without  much  reqard  to  employment  opportunities. 
Under  the  scope  and  sequence,  much  of  this  has  been  eliminated.  The 
scope  and  sequence  does  not  eliminate  these  students  from  takinq  a 
course  for  the  first  time  at  the  eleventn  and  twelfth  qrades , however, 
they  must  enroll  in  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture  as  a modified  Level  I 
program. 

2.  The  second  reason  for  the  drop  was  the  lack  of  clear  enrollment  policies 
and  student  guidance  in  vocational  proarams  at  the  local  level,  however 
accountability  and  the  desire  for  quality  proqrams  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels  have  resulted  in  better  planning  and  guidance  of 
students . 

The  discrepancy  in  the  projected  completions  in  FY79  and  the  actual  number 
is  very  minor,  less  than  two  percent.  Projections  that  come  within  5%  of  what 
actually  happens  in  this  area  are  very  accurate.  The  drop  in  this  case 
appears  to  have  been  the  drop  in  senior  enrollment  for  a one  year  only  course 
in  Agricultural  Education. 


Distributive  Education  - Secondary 

Enrollment  in  Distributive  Education  programs  was  641  less  than  projected  for 
FY79.  One  reason  for  not  reaching  the  projected  enrollment  was  that  Distributive 
Education  teacher-coordinators  were  not  available  to  expand  programs  where  local 
education  agencies  desired  to  add  or  expand  programs.  Another  reason  for  enroll- 
ments not  expanding  to  projected  numbers  was  the  lack  of  facilities  on  the 
comprehensive  high  school  campus. 

Completions  from  the  Distributive  Education  proaram  were  projected  at  5,446. 
Actual  completions  from  the  program  surpassed  the  figure  (6000),  however  only 
3,600  were  available  for  employment.  The  continued  trend  for  Distributive  Education 
graduates  to  need  additional  education  beyond  the  high  school  level  in  order  to 
achieve  their  fullest  potential  in  the  marketing  career  ladders  causes  about  one- 
forth  of  the  graduates  to  be  unavailable  for  the  work  force  immediately. 


Health  Occupations  Education  - Secondary 

Enrollment  projections  have  always  been  conservatively  calculated.  This 
approach  has  been  practiced  due  to  the  need  for  at  least  one  year  advanced 
planning  and  because  of  the  need  for  total  cooperation  between  the  local 
educational  agency  and  the  local  health  agencies  wherein  a program(s)  may  be 
implemented.  FY79  projected  enrollments  were  indicative  of  the  conservative 
calculations,  but  the  results  still  reflect  figures  that  are  within  reason. 
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When  referrinn  to  actual  completions,  reference  is  made  specifically  to  the 
students  completing  the  exit-level  or  capstone  course,  7932,  Health  Occupations 
Education  II.  Projected  completions  conservatively  reveal  798  students  and 
actual  completions  available  for  immediate  employment  are  898.  Again,  these 
figures  are  within  reason  and  are  not  indicative  of  a saturation  of  the  health 
industry  when  State-wide  distribution  is  considered. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  number  available  for 
immediate  employment,  1466  students  entered  one  of  the  following:  post-secondary 

educational  institutions,  higher  educational  institutions,  or  the  military.  This 
difference  in  projected  completions  (797)  and  total  actual  completions  (2,364) 
most  likely  illustrates  a large  number  of  senior  students  who  are  able  to  enroll  in 
only  one  course  of  the  scope  and  sequence,  but  are  considered  completers  and  then 
pursue  further  education  in  their  health  career  interest  after  high  school. 

Since  FY76,  Health  Occupations  Education  has  been  funded  solely  by  State 
and  local  monies.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Health  Occupations  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  contingent  upon  an  already  existing  community  college  system  and  rather 
rigid  state  credenti al  ing  regulations  by  health  professional  specialties,  that  the 
secondary  program  serve  primarily  as  the  base  for  immediate  employment  only  on 
the  non-credential i ng  assistant  level  and  for  further  education. 


Occupational  Home  Economics  Education  - Secondary 

In  reviewing  the  figures  regarding  projected  and  actual  enrollment  and 
completions  for  FY79,  the  following  interpretation  seems  appropriate  for 
Occupational  Home  Economics: 

1.  Enrollments  - The  actual  enrollment  of  5,157  exceeded  the  projected 
figure  by  125  students.  Due  to  the  increased  emphasis  given  to  Occupa- 
tional Home  Economics  by  our  State  Consultants  as  they  became  actively 
involved  in  the  local  planning  process  during  FY77  and  78  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  local  education  agencies  and  schools  willing  to  expand 
or  redirect  existing  home  economics  programs  toward  this  area.  Increased 
emphasis  was  also  given  at  State  and  local  levels  to  the  inequities  in 
opportunities  for  employment  skill  development  in  areas  appealing  to  female 
students.  Many  local  plans  also  acknowledge  the  fact  that  employment 
opportunities  were  i ncreasing  in  those  occupational  areas,  and  thus  added 
incentive  to  quidance  programs  to  encourage  students  to  enter  those  programs 

2.  Completions  - The  1,566  actual  completers  was  108  students  fewer  than 
projected.  Most  logically  those  who  did  not  complete  were  not  adequately 
screened  for  entry  into  the  course  by  the  teacher,  and  may  not  have 
possessed  the  pre-requi si te  skills  as  specified  in  the  Proqram  of  Studies. 
These  pre-requi  si  tes  were  waivered  too  freely  to  justify  inflating  a 
class  enrollment  to  be  able  to  start  a new  proqram  without  adequate 
planning  time.  Many  teachers  also  expressed  frustration  in  not  havina 
adequate  resources  for  laboratory  experiences  to  make  instruction  mean- 

i ngful  for  all. 
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Business  and  Office  Education  - Secondary 


During  FY79,  approximately  138,000  students  in  grades  9-12!  were  enrolled  in 
one  or  more  courses  in  the  Business  Education  program.  Of  the  1,507  business 
instructors  in  the  State  during  FY78,  approximately  300  were  paid  from  either 
State  or  Federal  vocational  funds. 

The  FY79  State  Plan  projected  that  approximately  7,124  students  would  be 
enrolled  in  capstone  business  courses  being  taught  by  those  teachers  paid  with 
vocational  funds.  However,  the  enrollment  data  of  those  teachers  who  were  not 
paid  from  vocational  funds  was  also  reported.  Thus,  actual  enrollment  was  reported 
as  10,952  students  in  capstone  courses. 

It  was  also  projected  that  3,074  students  would  be  available  for  employment, 
but  approximately  832  more  students  were  available  for  employment. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education  - Secondary 

A number  of  variables  may  have  contributed  to  the  differences  between  pro- 
jected enrollments  and  actual  enrollments  for  FY79  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  variable  would  be  that  of  scope  and  sequence  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Program  of  Studies.  Some  local  education  agencies  were  providing 
proqrams  with  no  scope  and/or  sequence  which  permitted  them  to  serve  more  students. 
Level  II  and  Level  III  courses  were  presented  without  having  the  recommended  time 
block  and  enrollment.  An  example  would  be  that  a Level  II  course  for  a two  hour 
block  was  provided  but  only  for  one  hour,  the  Level  III  course  for  a three  hour 
block  was  provided  but  only  for  one  or  two  hours  and  often  without  reaard  to  the 
maximum  enrol Iment. 

As  a result  of  implementing  the  Program  of  Studi es , and  its  more  strigent 
guidelines,  many  local  education  agencies  were  not  able  to  enroll  as  many 
students  as  in  prior  years.  In  some  situations.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
programs  were  closed  and  another  program  implemented  which  simply  would  serve 
more  students.  In  other  cases  local  education  agencies  allowed  students  to  sign 
up  for  more  than  one  vocational  course,  not  realizing  the  time  frame  necessary 
to  complete  the  program. 

The  completions  (projected  and  actual)  were  also  affected  by  implementation 
of  the  Program  of  Studies.  Some  students  were  not  able  to  complete  the  program 
simply  because  the  entire  courses  (Level  I,  II  & III)  were  not  available. 


Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  - Secondary 

In  reviewing  the  figures  for  projected  and  actual  enrollments,  the  following 
interpretation  seems  appropriate  for  Consumer/Homemaki nn  Education.  The  difference 
of  3,935  fewer  students  actually  enrolled  than  was  projected  may  be  explained 
in  several  ways. 

1.  The  Spring  semester  reporting  of  Fall  semester  course  enrollments  is  not 
practical  with  the  current  data  collection  system.  This  could  account 
for  as  many  as  3,000  to  10,000  or  more  students,  according  to  our 
estimates. 
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2.  More  local  education  agencies  have  followed  the  practice  of  encouraging 
expansion  of  vocational  education  into  new  curriculum  offerings  to  make  a 
more  comprehensive  vocational  education  program,  including  the  redirection 
of  two  sections  of  consumer/homemaking  courses  per  new  occupational  Home 
Economics  offerings. 

3.  The  early  release  policy  of  juniors  and  seniors  for  work  has  reduced 
the  in-school  population  at  the  same  time  the  teen-age  population  is 
decreasing  so  fewer  students  were  available  to  enroll  than  projected. 

4.  The  bulk  of  our  program  enrollment  is  at  the  ninth  grade  level  for 
introductory  courses,  and  there  has  been  increasing  interference  with 
elective  courses  from  the  general  education  sectors  with  "required" 
sequencing  of  their  courses  emphasizing  9th  grade  enrollment  (e.g., 

Social  Studies,  Health, and  Physical  Education). 

5.  To  some  extent  the  remediation  efforts  in  North  Carolina  schools 
affected  enrollments  of  vocational  education  classes  to  make  time 
available  to  lower  ability  students  for  remediation  in  required 
basi c skill  courses . 
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PART  I:  SECTION  B - Post-Secondary 

Table  2.  Projected  and  Actual  Enrollments  and  Completions  for  FY79  - Post- 
Secondary. 


Instructi onal 
Program  Area 

Unduplicated  Enrollments 

Completions 

Projected 

Actual 

Projected 

Actual 

Agri  cul  ture 

4,025 

2,592 

825 

655 

Distribution 

3,357 

3,231 

800 

467 

Heal th 

5,889 

6,083 

1 ,572 

1 ,672 

Occupational  Home  Economics 

2,550 

2,564 

315 

438 

Business  and  Office 

30,115 

32,863 

5,645 

4,745 

Techni cal 

14,285 

16,417 

2,780 

2,442 

Trade  and  Industrial 

3,358 

3,063 

550 

516 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

ENROLLMENTS  - POST-SECONDARY 

In  reviewing  the  data  for  FY79,  the  total  enrollments  for  post-secondary 
included  some  enrollments  and  completions  for  long-term  adult  (vocational  education) 
programs.  Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  projected  data  to  delete  the 
vocational  enrollments  and  completions  from  the  post-secondary  line  and  include  them 
with  the  adult  data  (short-term  adult).  The  actual  data  include  vocational  enroll- 
ments with  the  adult  data. 


Agricultural  Education 

Actual  enrollment  was  1,433  less  than  projected.  A decline  in  the  enrollment 
of  Agricultural  Production  accounted  for  the  majority  of  this  decline.  This  decline 
occurred  at  a higher  rate  than  what  had  been  projected.  Enrollments  in  horticulture 
and  forestry  were  less  than  what  had  been  projected. 


Distributive  Education 

Actual  enrollment  was  126  less  than  projected.  Enrollment  did  not  reach  the 
projected  level  in  Finance  and  Credit,  Floristry,  and  Hotel  and  Lodging  programs. 
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Health  Occupations  Education 


Actual  enrollment  was  194  more  than  projected.  The  program  titles  and  codes 
in  the  Health  Occupations  Area  have  been  changed;  some  have  been  deleted  and 
others  have  been  combined.  Because  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a comparison 
From  the  data  available,  increased  enrollments  occurred  in  Radiologic,  Inhalation 
Therapy,  and  Medical  Assistant  programs. 


Occupational  Home  Economics  Education 


Actual  enrollment  was  14  more  than  projected.  Increases  occurred  in  Care 
and  Guidance  of  Children,  and  Home  Furnishings. 


Business  and  Office  Education 


Actual  enrollment  increased  by  2,748.  Increases  occurred  in  Accounting, 
Programmers,  Filing  and  Office  Machines,  Stenographic,  and  Supervisory  and 
Administrative  Management. 


Technical  Education 


Actual  enrollment  increased  by  2,132.  Increases  occurred  in  the  following 
technical  programs:  Civil,  Electronic,  Environmental,  Mechanical,  and  Police 

Science. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Actual  enrollment  was  295  less  than  projected.  Enrollment  did  not  reach  the 
projected  level  in  Commercial  Art,  Diesel  Mechanic,  Electronic  Occupations, 
Graphic  Arts,  and  Quanity  Food  Occupations. 


COMPLETIONS  - POST-SECONDARY 

Previously,  data  on  completions  were  collected  by  two-digit  code.  Although, 
the  new  reporting  system  (VEDS)  requests  data  by  six-digit  code,  data  have  not 
been  collected  at  this  level  of  detail.  The  data  included  in  the  table  are 
estimated  data  based  upon  the  number  enrolled  in  the  second  year  of  the  program; 
these  individuals  might  be  considered  as  completers. 

Post-secondary  education  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  individuals  enroll  as 
part-time  students  as  well  as  full-time  students.  Some  students  are  employed  on 
a full-time  basis  while  attending  class  on  a part-time  or  full-time  basis.  Enroll- 
ment on  a continuous  basis  is  not  always  possible.  The  following  data  for  the 
Spring  quarter,  1979,  illustrate  these  points. 

An  average  of  56.0  percent  of  those  enrolled  during  the  Spring  quarter,  1979, 
were  classified  as  full-time  students.  The  range  of  full-time  students  varied 
from  46.6  percent  for  Distributive  Education  to  76.6  percent  for  Health  Occupations 
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An  average  of  44.3  percent  of  the  students  were  employed  full-time  during 
the  Spring  quarter,  1979.  The  range  of  students  employed  full-time  varied  from 
21.2  percent  for  Health  Occupations  to  57.6  percent  for  Technical.  Data  are  not 
collected  which  would  show  the  relationship  between  the  job  an  individual  holds 
and  the  program  in  which  the  individual  is  enrolled. 

During  the  Spring  quarter,  1979,  there  were  39,648  students  enrolled.  Of 
this  number,  22,203  were  enrolled  full-time.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
66,727.  We  do  not  have  comparable  data  which  would  indicate  how  many  of  this 
number  attended  full-time  for  the  year.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  annual 
data  were  similar  to  the  Spring  quarter,  this  would  mean  about  56.0  percent  of 
the  students  attended  full-time  for  the  full  year. 

Post-secondary  education  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  qain  skills 
which  will  lead  to  employment  on  a time  schedule  to  meet  individual  needs.  Those 
students  that  can  attend  classes  full-time  can  complete  a program  in  two  years. 
Those  who  need  to  work  and  attend  classes  part-time  will  take  longer  to  complete 
a program.  Those  who  are  employed  full-time  may  or  may  not  be  increasing  their 
skills  in  relation  to  their  job.  It  stands  to  reason  if  the  company  for  whom 
they  work  needs  employees  with  those  particular  skills,  they  may  advance  in 
employment  with  their  company. 
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PART  I:  SECTION  C - ADULT 


Table  3.  Projected  and  Actual  Enrollments  and  Completions  for  FY79  - Adult. 


Instructional 
Program  Area 

Undupl i cated 

Enrol lments 

Completions 

Projected 

Actual 

Projected 

Actual 

Agri  cul  ture 

3,200 

3,766 

320 

110 

Distribution 

19,950 

26,266 

2,980 

311 

Health 

36,500 

54,567 

2,473 

1 ,924 

Occupational  Home  Economics 

13,800 

15,916 

2,170 

731 

Business  and  Office 

20,150 

32,445 

2,745 

171 

Technical 

3,900 

4,493 

465 

14 

Trade  and  Industrial 

104,127 

100,518 

10,860 

5,459 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

36,000 

39,005 

XX 

XX 

ENROLLMENTS  - ADULT 

The  data  shown  in  the  FY79  State  Plan  have  been  adjusted  by  removing  the 
lonq-term  adult  (vocational)  enrollments  and  completions  from  the  post-secondary 
data  and  including  them  with  the  short-term  adult  data.  The  actual  enrollments 
and  completions  include  lonq-term  (vocational)  data  with  adult  (short-term)  data. 


Agricultural  Education 

Actual  enrollment  was  566  higher  than  projected.  The  increases  occurred 
in  short-term  adult  enrollment  in  Agricultural  Production  and  Ornamental 
Horticulture  programs. 


Distributive  Education 

Actual  enrollment  was  6,316  higher  than  projected.  Increases  occurred  in 
short-term  enrollment  in  Finance  and  Credit,  Food  Services,  General  Merchandise, 
Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  programs. 
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Heal th  Occupations  Education 


Actual  enrollment  was  18,067  higher  than  projected.  Increases  occurred 
in  short-term  adult  enrollment  in  Nursing  Assistant,  Medical  Emergency  and  First 
Aid,  and  Safety  programs. 


Occupational  Home  Economics  Education 

Actual  enrollment  was  2,116  higher  than  projected.  Increases  occurred 
in  short-term  adult  in  Clothing  Management  and  Home  Furnishings  Programs.  A 
decline  occurred  in  Care  and  Guidance  of  Children  programs. 

Business  and  Office  Education 


Actual  enrollment  was  12,295  higher  than  projected.  Increases  occurred  in 
short-term  enrollment  in  Accounting,  Other  Data  Processing,  Personnel  Training, 
Stenographic,  Supervisory  and  Administrative  Management,  and  Typing  and  Related 
programs . 


Technical  Education 


Actual  enrollment  was  593  higher  than  projected.  Increases  occurred  in 
short-term  enrollment  in  Electrical,  Electronics,  and  other  technology  programs. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


Actual  enrollment  was  3,609  lower  than  projected.  Enrollment  which  did  not 
reach  the  projected  level  occurred  in  short-term  enrollment  in  Welding,  Cutting, 
and  other  construction  and  maintenance  programs. 


COMPLETIONS  - ADULT 

Completions  had  been  projected  completions  for  short-term  adult  as  well  as 
long-term  adult  (vocational)  programs.  The  data  reporting  system  (VEDS)  has 
indicated  that  completers  from  short-term  adult  programs  are  not  to  be  reported 
unless  the  program  was  500  hours  or  longer  in  length. 

The  projected  data  include  a projected  number  of  completions  for  short-term 
and  long-term  adults.  The  actual  data  are  an  estimate  of  completers  based  upon 
those  long-term  adults  enrolled  during  the  Spring  quarter  and  are  anticipated  to 
complete  the  program.  Completions  for  short-term  adults  have  not  been  included  in 
the  actual  data. 

Since  actual  data  on  completions  by  six-digit  codes  have  not  been  collected, 
comment  upon  the  variation  is  not  possible. 
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PART  II 


PROJECTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  BENEFITS  AND  ACTUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

BY  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT 


In  the  FY79  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  various  activities 
and  benefits  were  projected  as  the  State's  response  to  the  Purposes  of 
the  Act.  This  portion  of  the  Accountability  Report  restates  those  projected 
activities  and  benefits  and  documents  actual  accomplishments  by  Purpose. 

Tables  4,  5,  and  6 are  presented  in  such  a format  that  projected 
activities  and  benefits  are  shown,  followed  by  actual  accomplishments 
under  each  Purpose  of  the  Act  at  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult 
level s . 


Table  4.  Projected  Activities  and  Benefits  and  Actual  Accomplishments  by  Purpose  For  FY79  - Secondary. 
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Table  4.  Continued. 
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Table  4.  Continued. 
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Participated  in  meeting  with  the  VESPC. 

Attended  hearings  on  State  Plan  and  Master 
Plan. 

Signed  off  on  State  Plan. 


PROJECTED  ACTIVITIES  PROJECTED  BENEFITS  ACTUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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Summary  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Activities  FY79 


An  overall  and  continuing  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  assure  that  students  exiting  from  Vocational 
Education  programs  in  North  Carolina  have  exit  competencies  commensurate  with  iden- 
tifiable job  skills  and  knowledge  and  transportabl e geographical ly  within  and  without 
the  state. 

A more  specific  and  continuing  goal  of  the  curriculum  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Division  during  FY79  was  to  assure  that  curriculum  content  and  experiences, 
instructional  resources  and  student  assessment  are  appropriate  for  diverse  student 
characteristics , are  bias  free,  and  are  based  on  valid  competency  statements  for 
each  program  sequence  in  the  eight  vocational  education  program  areas.  To  accomplish 
this  goal  staff  members  in  the  Division  have  assumed  a leadership  role  in  the 
development  and  delivery  of  curriculum  information,  materials,  and  services  to  local 
administrative  and  instructional  personnel. 

Towards  this  end,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  accepted  as  its  responsibility  the  develop- 
ment of  competency-based  curriculum  packages  for  vocational  programs  and  their 
dissemination  and  diffusion  to  local  vocational  administrators,  teachers,  and 
teacher  educators.  Package  specifications  for  each  program  include  the  following 
components : 

. A listing  of  competencies/performance  objectives. 

. A competency/test-i tern  bank. 

. A curriculum  guide. 

. Sets  of  student-use  materials  modified  where  possible  to  accomodate  specific 
disadvantages  or  handicapping  conditions.  (Sets  generally  include  such  items 
as  LAPs,  audio  tapes,  slide/sound  packets,  transparency  masters,  filmstrip/ 
cassette,  job  sheets,  drill  cards,  and  job  or  task  simulations.) 

. A class  progress  chart. 

. An  individualized  student  competency/skill  record  for  reporting  student 
achievement. 

The  Field  Services  section  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  primary 
responsibi 1 i ty  for  the  development  and  diffusion  of  vocational  education  curricula 
for  secondary  school  programs,  grades  7-12. 

The  curriculum  activities  described  below  were  accomplished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  program  area  content  specialists  and  through  the  leadership  and  coordination 
of  a special  service  unit;  i.e.,  the  Curriculum  Design  Unit.  Selected  curriculum 
materials  were  developed  using  advisory  committees  consisting  of  local  teachers; 
teacher  educators;  postsecondary  instructors;  consultants  from  business  and  industry 
and  employer/employee  representatives  from  selected  trade  associations;  specially- 
trained  teachers;  content  specialists;  and  contracted  curriculum  writers.  FY79 
curriculum  efforts  also  involved  the  expertise  and  technical  assistance  of  research 
specialists  from  the  Occupational  Research  Unit  for  specific  development  and 
diffusion  activities. 

Annual /short-range  priorities  for  curriculum  activities  were  determined  by  each 
of  the  eight  program  areas  and  the  Division  administrative  planning  group.  Working 
from  the  long-range  and  annual  priori ti es ,establ ished  curriculum  activities  of 
several  types  were  initiated  and/or  completed  including: 

Major  Curriculum  Tasks 

1.  Solicit  additional  feedback  from  LU/P,  teacher  educators  as  to  content  of 
Vocational  Education  Program  of  Studies. 

2.  Rewrite  interpretative  sections  of  Program  of  Studies. 

3.  Revise  all  course  descriptions  for  consistency  of  types  of  content. 
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4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11  . 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21  . 

22. 


Revise  supplemental  section  of  Program  of  Studies. 

Prepare  final  copy  of  V.  E.  Program  of  Studies. 

Distribute  and  interpret  Program  of  Studies  to  teachers,  teacher  educators, 
Local  Directors/Planners,  and  other  appropriate  administrators.  f- 

Establish  procedure  and  form(s)  for  requesting  approval  to  modify  a 
local  scope  and  sequence. 

Establish  detailed  outlines  for  Program  Planning  Guides  in  each  program  area. 
Prepare  Program  Planning  Guides  for  each  program  area. 

Distribute  and  interpret  Program  Area  Planning  Guides. 

Establish  procedure  for  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  for  any 
course  in  the  scope  and  sequence. 

Establish  procedure  for  the  revision  of  materials  for  any  course  in  the 
scope  and  sequence. 

Prepare  document  outlining  the  procedure  for  development/revision  of  the 
curriculum  content  for  courses  and  course  sequence. 

Interpret  curriculum  development/revision  procedure. 

Establish  and  maintain  process  for  the  continuous  search,  location,  screen- 
ing and  cataloguing  of  instructional  and  evaluative  materials  for  all  courses 
in  the  scope  and  sequence. 

For  each  course  in  the  scope  and  sequence,  conduct  national  survey  from 
which  to  secure  a composite  listing  and/or  actual  materials  for  each  of 
the  following: 

.Listings  of  competencies/performance  objectives. 

.Curriculum  guides. 

.Individualized  student  materials. 

.Evaluation  instruments  and  procedures. 

For  each  course  in  the  scope  and  sequence,  solicit  from  all  teachers  in 
the  state,  copies  of  tests  and  test  items. 

Establish  criteria  for  critiquing  and  retaining  test  items  in  a bank  of  ^ 
tests  and  test  items  for  each  course. 

Establish  criteria  and  process  for  determining  priorities  for  curriculum 
devel opment/revisi on . 

Using  the  established  priorities,  implement  curriculum  development/revision 
procedure  in  identified  courses: 


.Determine  where  development/revision  needs  to  coincide  with  postsecondary 
development. 

.Determine  job  titles  for  which  the  curriculum  is  preparing  students. 
.Identify  competencies/task  listing. 

.Submit  competency  listings  for  verification. 

.Write  performance  objectives  for  each  competency  in  the  verified  list. 
.Develop/secure  learning  experiences  for  all  performance  objectives. 
.Identify  student  learning  materials  and/or  sources  of  same. 

Establish  comparative  cost  estimates  for  alternate  development/revision 
procedures . 

For  all  courses  in  the  scope  and  sequence  the  following  is  to  occur: 


a . 

b. 


c . 

d. 


Prepare  initial  competency  listing.  : 

Submit  listings  for  verification  to: 

.Secondary  teachers. 

.Postsecondary  instructors  (where  applicable). 

.Teacher  educators. 

.Representative  sample  of  incumbent  workers  and  practi tioners . 

Revise  competency  listings  as  necessary  to  result  in  a veri fi ed  listing. 
Make  decisions  as  to  which  competencies  in  listing  (after  previous 
step)  are  to  be  "Core"  competencies  and  which  "Supplemental." 
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e.  Sequence  core  competencies  for  instructional  and  learning  purposes. 

f.  Secure  and  screen  student  assessment  measures  from  all  availaole  sources 
for  content  validity,  freedom  from  bias  and  psychometric  suitability. 

g.  Select  (and/or  develop)  a series  of  student  assessment  measures  for  each 
competency  in  the  listing. 

h.  Organize  measures  into  a bank  for  each  program  (i.e.,  course  or  course 
sequence)  with  each  series  of  measures  keyed  to  competencies  and  provid- 
ing appropriate  instructions  for  administering,  determining  proficiency 
levels  and  reporting  individual  student  achievement. 

i.  Secure  and  screen  curriculum  guides/units  of  instruction  from  all  available 
sources  for  suitability  of  use  in  North  Carolina  programs. 

j.  Adopt  or  adapt  or  develop  cutriculum  guides/units  of  instruction  for 
each  program  (i.e.,  course  or  course  sequence). 

k.  Distribute  and  interpret  competency  listings,  evaluation  banks,  and 
curriculum  units  to  all  teachers  and  admi ni strators . 

l.  Develop  and/or  acquire  individualized  student  materials  appropriate 
for  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 


The  following  chart  represents  the  status  of  task  completion  for  each  identified 
course  from  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Education  Program  of  Studies  as  of  June  30, 
1979. 


Items  in  Tasks  #20  and  #22  are  being  continued  for  the  remaining  programs 
shown  in  the  North  Carolina  vocational  education  scope  and  sequence  chart. 


TASK  COMPLETION  SUMMARY 


Tasks 

Number  Benefiting 

Projected 
Recycl i ng 

Program  Area/Course 

Completed 

students 

Teachers 

Date 

Prevocational 
Occupational  Exploration 

16-20-22 (a- k 

95,760 

982 

FY81 

Introduction  to  Vocations 

1 6-20-22 (a*  h 

7,416 

152 

FY81 

Agricul ture 

Fundamentals  of  Agriculture 

16- 20- 22 ( a- 1 

13,336 

308 

FY81 

Agric  lture  Production  I,  II,  III 

16-20-22fa-l 

6,789 

346 

FY81 

Agricultural  Mechanics  I,  II,  III 

16- 20-2  2 ( a - 1 

3,700 

166 

FY82 

Ornamental  Horticulture  I,  II,  III 

16-20-22(a-l 

7,007 

288 

FY82 

Forestry  I,  II,  III 

1 6-20-22 (a-i 

1 ,501 

56 

FY83 

Aq  Products  & Processing  I,  II,  III 

1 6-20-22(a-1 

35 

FY83 

Business  and  Office 
Introduction  to  Business 

1 6-20-22 ( a - 1 

3,356 

249 

FY81 

Typing  I,  II 

HI-20-22(a- 1 

59,983 

1 ,240 

FY31 

Shorthand  I,  II 

16-20-22(a-l 

7,840 

371 

FY81 

Business  Math 

1 6- 20-22 ( a-h 

i 7,573 

201 

FY83 

Accounting  I,  II 

1 6-20-22 ( a-h 

' 14,536 

453 

FY82 

Office  Occupations 

1 6-20-22  C a- 1 

1 10,393 

519 

FY81 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

16-20-22(a-h 

) 1,898 

35 

FY82 

Business  Communications 

16-20  22(a-h 

i 1.162 

57 

FY83 

Recordkeepi ng 

16-20-22(a-h 

1 3,480 

127 

FY83 

Business  Economics 

16-20-22(a-q 

748 

13 

FY83 

Distributive  Education 
Careers  in  Distribution 

16-22  (a-h 

) 433 

28 

FY82 

Marketing  I & II 

1 6-20-22(’ark” 

1 3,004 

128 

FY82 

Coop.  Distributive  Education  I & II 

1 6-20-22(a-k 

) 8,974 

255 

FY82 

Fashion  Merchandising 

16-22  (a-h 

1 ,706 

65 

f m 

Health  Occupations 

Introduction  to  Health  Occup.  Education 

1 6-20-22(a-k 

) 947 

58 

FY81 

Health  Occupations  Education  I & II 

1 6-20-22(a-l 

) 6,759 

252 

FY81 

Home  Economics 

Personal /Fami ly  Living  Skills 

16-20-22(a-k 

) 30,837 

629 

FY81 

Advanced  Consumer  and  Homemaking 

1 6-20-22 ( a-k 

] 6,420 

304 

FY81 

Family  Life  Education 

T6-20-22(a-k 

10,786 

335 

FY81 

Advanced  Child  Development 

T6-20-22’("aTk1 

3.100 

148 

FY82 

Teacher  Aide/Child  Care  Services 

16-20-22(a-k 

1.727 

!Z 

FY.82 

Advanced  Foods/Nutrition 

16-20-22(a-M 

3.903 

195 

EY82 

Food  Services 

1 6-20-22 (a-k 

1 .905 

106 

FY82 

Advanced  Clothing  & Textiles 

1 6-20-22 ( a-k 

3.303 

185 

FY83 

Clothing  Services 

1 i>-20-22(a-k 

1.119 

71 

FY83 

Industrial  Arts 
Wood  Technology 

1 (>-20-22  f a-k 

2,834 

92 

FY82 

Technical  Drawing  and  Planning 

1 6-20-22  T a- k 

1 ,597 

58 

FY82 

Trade  and  Industrial 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training  I & II 

1 6-20- 22  f a- 1 

8,671 

317 

FY82 

Auto  Mechanics  I,  II,  III 

1 6-20-22  a-1 

10,459 

496 

FY.82 

Masonry  I,  II,  III 

1 6-20-22(a-l 

5.995 

364  .. 

FY82 

Carpentry  I , II,  III 

1 6-20-22  Ca- 1 

7-j.£54 

387 

FY82 

Technical  Drafting  I,  II,  III 

1 6-20-22  f a - 1 

.7,621 

287 

FY82 

Electricity  I,  II,  III 

1 6-20-22 (a-1 

2.839 

. 98.  _ 

FY82 

Graphics  & Indus-  Comm. I,  II,  III 

TT>-2U-"72  (a^T/ 

2.979 

141 

FY82 

Welding  I,  II,  III 

1 .062  . 

62 

FY82 
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Additional  areas  assuming  priority  for  curriculum  activities  during  FY79 

were : 

a.  The  continuous  examination  and  refinement  of  procedures  for  the  model 
and  process  of  vocational  curriculum  planning,  development,  and  delivery. 

b.  The  continuation  of  a functioning  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee  with 
appropriate  cross  representation  to  initiate,  facilitate,  and  monitor 
Vocational  Education  curriculum  activities. 

c.  The  identification  and/or  provision  of  suppl ementary  and  supportive 
instructional  materials  for  use  by  teachers  and  students  as  "back-up" 
for  curriculum  and  planning  guides. 

d.  The  continuation  of  activities  designed  to  make  vocational  materials 
more  available  to  local  personnel  through  stocking  of  regional  dissemina- 
tion centers  for  vocational  curriculum  materials  and  the  provision  of 
secondary  curriculum  materials  to  vocational  education  teacher  education 
insti tutions . 

e.  The  review  of  curricula  and  curriculum  guides  for  selected  skill  areas. 

f.  The  continuation  of  curriculum  planning  and  diffusion  workshops  for 
vocational  teachers  and  local  curriculum  specialists. 

g.  The  continuing  attempt  to  systematically  identify,  locate,  review,  access 
and  avoid  duplication  of  curriculum  materials  developed  by  other  sources 
both  in  and  out  of  state. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  secondary  level  curriculum  development  activities 
(such  as  described  above)  were  initiated  by  consultants  in  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  they  solicited  the  participation  of  postsecondary  program  development 
consultants  and  instructors  from  the  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
as  writers,  content  specialists,  and  technical  experts. 

Another  activity  underway  which  is  contributing  to  articulated  curriculum 
implementation  in  vocational  education  was  the  cooperative  planning  and  sponsoring 
of  simultaneous  workshops  and  other  staff  development  modes  for  secondary  vocational 
teachers  and  postsecondary  instructors  on  the  implementation  of  competency-based 
vocational  programs.  Through  these  means,  instructional  personnel  are  being  prepared 
to  capitalize  fully  on  the  articulated  curriculum  materials  being  developed  for 
local  use. 

It  is  expected  that  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  committee's  work  and  the  other 
activities  described  above,  a viable  strategy  for  joint  state-level  curriculum 
development  and  implementation  will  be  initiated  and  that  a model  for  locally- 
articulated  programs  will  be  diffused. 
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Table  5.  Continued 
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Table  5.  Continued. 
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Table  6.  Projected  Activities  and  Benefits  and  Actual  Accomplishments  by  Purpose  For  FY79  - Adult. 
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Table  6.  Continued. 
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Summary  of  Post-Secondary  Curriculum  Activities  FY79 


The  Program  Development  Section  placed  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  competency-based  curriculums  for  technical  and  vocational  curriculums 
offered  in  the  Community  College  System  during  FY  79.  In  developing  these 
competency-based  curriculums  the  Program  Development  Section  provided 
assistance  to  the  institutions  in  curriculum  implementation  and  inservice 
education. 

The  development  of  the  competency-based  education  curriculum  project 
was  designed  to  provide  articulation  with  employers  and  secondary  education 
to  provide  a continuity  of  education/training  from  the  secondary  education 
system  through  the  post-secondary  system  into  employment. 

These  competency-based  curriculums  were  developed  by  establishing  two 
committees  for  each  curriculum  under  development.  A working  committee 
consisting  of  three  to  seven  instructors  from  the  institutions  was  used 
to  assist  in  the  writing  and  developing  of  the  curriculum  materials.  This 
committee  met  as  often  as  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  A curriculum 
committee  consisting  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  working  committee 
of  instructors  was  appointed  to  review  the  curriculum  materials  and  to 
advise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  competencies  being  established.  This 
committee  met  twice. 

The  outcomes  of  the  project  are  competency-based  curriculum  models 
with  employment  competencies  validated  by  a survey  of  employers,  employees, 
and  educators.  The  specific  outcomes  of  the  projects  have  provided: 

(1)  A list  of  the  principal  jobs  and  job  descriptions  for  which 
the  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  employees; 

(2)  A validated  list  of  tasks  performed  by  employees  on  the  job; 

(3)  The  tasks  stated  as  competencies  required  of  employees  in 
performance  of  job; 

(4)  The  criterion  measures  indicating  the  level  of  competency 
required  on  the  job; 

(5)  The  job  competencies  matched  to  the  job  titles  so  the  curri- 
culum can  be  designed  on  a career  ladder  basis; 

(6)  A model  curriculum  to  illustrate  how  the  competencies  can  be 
arranged  in  the  curriculum  by  courses;  and, 

(7)  Workshops  were  held  to  prepare  the  instructors  in  the 
Community  College  System  to  use  the  competency-based  curriculum 
materials. 

Materials  that  were  developed  include  curriculum  manuals  with  course 
outlines  as  follows: 

Manual  title:  Horticulture  Technolc >gy  - A Competency-Based  Curricu 1 urn 

Manual 


Outlines  included  in  the  manual: 

HOR  135  Landscape  Drafting 
AGR  1 70  PI  ant  Scienc  e 
HOR  144  Plant  Propagation 
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V 


HOR  147 
AGR  201 
HOR  148 
HOR  151 
AGR  185 
HOR  152 
HOR  224 
HOR  251 
HOR  259 
HOR  256 
HOR  258 
HOR  260 
BUS  195 
HOR  252 
HOR  257 
HOR  264 


Indoor  Plants 
Agricultural  Chemicals 
Plant  Insects  and  Diseases 
Plant  Materials  I 
Soil  Science  and  Fertilizers 
Plant  Materials  II 
Landscape  Maintenance 
Landscape  Planning  I 
Garden  Center  Operation 
Nursery  Management  I 
Turf  Grass  Management 
Landscape  Construction 
Small  Business  Operations 
Landscape  Planning  II 
Nursery  Management  II 
Greenhouse  Management 


. Manual 

title: 

Building  an  Energy  Efficient  Home 

. Manual 

title: 

Energy  Efficiency  and  Conservation  Manual 

Manual 

ti  tl  e : 

Machinist  Manual 

Outlines  included  in  the 
MEC  1101 
MEC  1102 
MEC  1103 
MEC  1104 
MEC  1118 
MEC  1119 
MEC  1117 


manual : 

Machine  Shop  Theory  and 
Machine  Shop  Theory  and 
Machine  Shop  Theory  and 
Machine  Shop  Theory  and 
Introduction  to  Metals 
Applied  Metallurgy 
Machine  Repair 


Practice 

Practice 

Practice 

Practice 


. Manual  title:  Secretarial  Science,  Volumes  I,  II,  III 


Outlines  included  in  the  manual: 

BUS  120  Accounting  I 

BUS  211,  212,  213  Machine  Dictation  and  Transcri ption 
I,  II,  III 

BUS  215  Secretarial/General  Office  Applications 
BUS  110  Office  Machines  I 
BUS  210  Office  Machines  II 
BUS  271  Office  Management 

BUS  214  Office  Procedures  (General  Office/Secretarial) 

PSY  231  Personal  Development 

BUS  272  Principles  of  Supervision 

BUS  112  Records  Management 

BUS  106  Shorthand  I 

BUS  107  Shorthand  II 

BUS  108  Shorthand  III 

BUS  206  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription  I 

BUS  207  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription  II 

BUS  208  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription  III 
BUS  183  Terminology  and  Vocabulary  - Business,  Legal, 
Medi cal 

BUS  102  Typewriting  I 

BUS  103  Typewriting  II 
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BUS  104  Typewriting  III 
BUS  204  Typewriting  IV 
BUS  205  Typewriting  V 
BUS  273  Word  Processing 


. Course  syllabi : 

BUS  271  Office  Management 

BUS  183  Terminology  and  Vocabulary  - Business,  Legal, 
Medi cal 

PML  3100  Activity  Coordinator  for  Homes  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  and  Family  Care  Homes 

The  development  of  an  additional  21  projects  was  begun  during  FY  79. 
These  competency-based  curriculums  will  be  completed  in  FY  80. 

Two  grants  for  curriculum  development  of  energy  conservation  curricu- 
lum materials  were  continued  during  this  period.  One  grant  was  continued 
for  the  development  of  a course  for  teaching  people  to  retrofit  homes. 
Eleven  documents  were  developed  and  disseminated  to  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  under  this  grant.  The  second  grant  was  continued 
to  develop  energy  education  courses  and  to  review  curriculum  programs  to 
include  energy  savings  concepts  as  a part  of  the  instructional  program. 

Six  courses  have  been  developed  under  this  project  with  three  curriculum 
programs  in  advanced  stages  of  review  for  energy  education  competencies. 

The  Educational  Guide  was  revised  and  updated  and  a companion  docu- 
ment was  developed  for  distribution  to  potential  students,  industry,  and 
counselors.  The  Program  Development  Section  has  distributed  the 
following  quantities  of  curriculum  materials: 

Requests  426 

Materials  Distributed 


Two  studies  were  made  concerning  curriculum  requi rements . One  study 
was  made  to  determine  the  number  of  membership  hours  required  for 
teaching  each  curriculum.  The  second  study  was  made  to  determine  the 
number  of  quarter  hour  credits  for  graduation  from  each  curriculum.  This 
study  has  led  to  the  development  of  policies  for  curriculum  programs. 

Consulting  services  were  provided  to  the  institutions  for  implementing, 
evaluating  and  analyzing  occupational  education  needs  in  the  local  area. 

The  staff  worked  with  the  administrators  of  the  local  institutions  in 
preparing  curriculum  applications  for  new  curriculums  to  be  implemented 
in  the  institutions.  During  FY  79,  83  curriculums  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  implementation. 


Curriculum  Guides 
and  Manuals 


557 
1 ,416 
321 
1 ,970 


Course  Outlines 

Equipment  Lists 

Extension  Course  Outlines 

Resource  Materials 

Public  Information  Materials 


190 

19,208 


24,088 
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Workshops  and  conferences  were  planned  and  conducted  to  assist 
instructors  in  learning  new  techniques  and  concepts  in  their  field  of 
work  and  on  how  to  use  the  competency-based  curriculum  materials.  The 
staff  members  worked  closely  with  the  administrators  of  the  local  insti- 
tutions to  plan  and  conduct  these  inservice  education  programs  and  to 
upgrade  teacher  competencies  in  the  teacher's  area  of  occupational  education. 
Through  this  means,  new  concepts  of  the  program  area  were  taught  to  the 
teacher. 

Twelve  major  inservice  education  conferences  were  held  for  various 
groups  of  instructors  in  the  System. 
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PART  III:  SECTION  A 


SUMMARY  OF  STATE  BOARD  EVALUATIONS  - SECONDARY 


The  North  Carolina  evaluation  system,  currently  in  the  developmental  stages, 
builds  on  and  integrates  existing  evaluation  and  data  collection  activities  into 
a cohesive  information  system.  The  system,  to  eventually  be  based  on  individual 
records  of  students  and  teachers,  will  incorporate  student  characteri sti cs  and  in- 
school experiences,  student  achievement,  and  follow-up  information.  This  information 
will  be  supplemented  by  program  reviews. 


Purpose  of  Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  intended  to  document  proqrams ' short-  and  long-term  effects  on 
students'  occupational  experience.  This  information  will  be  used  as  a basis  for 
program  improvement  and  for  accountability. 


Descri ption 


The  North  Carolina  evaluation  system  is  described  below  in  terms  of  each  of 
its  components:  Student  Enrollment,  Teacher  Data,  Student  Competency  Assessment, 
Follow-Up,  Program  Review,  and  Administrative  Review. 


Student  Enrollment  Component 

The  Student  Enrollment  Component  will  consist  of  a cumulative  record  tor 
secondary  students  from  the  time  they  enter  a program  until  the  time  of  exit. 

The  individual  student  records  will  contain  information  on  student  characteristi cs , 
course  enrollment,  teachers  they  were  assigned  to,  and  competency  levels  for  each 
course  completed.  The  record  will  be  up-dated  each  year  until  a student  esits. 

At  exit,  each  record  will  be  completed  by  the  school,  to  show  the  reason  for  leaving 
and  the  most  current  mailing  address.  The  individual  file  will  then  be  removed  from 
current  enrollments  and  placed  in  a former  student  follow-up  file. 


Teacher  Data  Component 

Teacher  information  will  be  collected  on  an  individual  record  basis  and 
include  education,  experience,  in-service  training,  and  proqram  assignment.  The 
teacher's  social  security  number  will  be  used  to  provide  linkage  between  student 
enrollment  files  and  the  instructional  staff  files,  so  that  each  teacher  may  be 
traced  to  all  his  or  her  current  or  former  students.  This  information  will  be 
updated  annually,  as  each  teacher  completes  a new  form  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academi c year. 


Student  Competency  Assessment  Component 

North  Carolina's  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ( S DPI ) has  put  forth 
an  intensive  effort  to  develop  a system  for  evaluating  student  achievement.  Tests 
for  many  occupational  areas  have  been  developed  by  SDPI  staff  to  test  student 
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competency  levels,  both  during  the  course  of  their  education  and  at  the  time  of 
exit.  As  noted,  a score  for  each  course  completed  will  be  added  to  the  student's 
individual  cumulative  records.  A final  competency  test  score  and  teacher  assessment 
of  work  readiness  will  also  be  added  to  the  individual  cumulative  files  for  every 
student  completing  the  program.  Testing  procedures  will  be  carried  out  by  in- 
structors and  other  school  staff. 


Follow-up  Survey  Component 

The  first  year  follow-up  survey  will  be  based  on  all  "program  leavers"  and  all 
"program  completers."  The  surveys,  conducted  one  year  after  student  exit,  will 
request  that  former  students  provide  information  on  employment  and  identify 
employers.  Fifty  percent  of  employers  will  then  be  surveyed.  A fifty  percent 
sub-sample  of  leavers  and  completers  will  be  contacted  again  after  three  and  five 
years  of  program  exit.  Responses  to  each  survey  will  be  recorded  on  the  individual 
student  records.  When  the  fifth  year  follow-up  has  been  completed,  a complete 
history  of  each  student  in  the  sample  will  be  available  on  individual  records,  in- 
cluding in-school  course  enrollment,  competency  scores,  and  a longitudinal  report 
on  employment  experience.  These  files  will  be  maintained  in  a central  State  MIS 
system.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  develop  a district  profile  by  proqram  and 
by  school  to  indicate  the  students'  occupational  records  in  a detailed  way. 


Program/ Admi ni strati ve  Review  Component 


The  program  review,  conducted  on  a five-year  cycle,  is  intended  to  expand 
on  the  statistical  profiles  and  self-study  findings  to  clarify  the  total  picture 
of  program  operations.  Prior  to  the  actual  review,  districts  and  the  SDPI  staff 
will  have  access  to  a district  profile  which  will  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  student 
enrollment,  student  achievement,  and  follow-up  data,  the  relative  effectiveness 
or  programs  in  preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work.  The  review  focuses  on 
program  objectives,  staff,  curriculum,  facilities  and  equipment,  administration, 
counseling  and  placement  services,  and  council  innut.  The  evaluation  includes  a 
locally  conducted  program  self-study  and  the  SDPI  based  on-site  team  review. 


Use  of  Information 


Student  enrollment  and  instructional  staff  records  will  be  used  to  provide 
the  SDPI  and  LEA's  with  a statistical  overview  of  proqram  effectiveness  in  each 
occupational  area,  including  students'  competency  levels  and  post-proqram  ex- 
periences. Program  Review  findings  from  both  the  self-study  and  the  on-site  visit, 
will  be  discussed  by  the  LEA  and  SDPI  and  provide  the  basis  for  decidino  what  cor- 
rective action  (if  any)  is  needed  by  either  the  district  or  the  SDPI  to  strengthen 
program  weaknesses. 


Schedule  of  Implementation 


This  section  provides  overall  projections  for  the  development  and  installation 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Statewide  Evaluation  System.  Because  of  limited  staff 
and  financial  resources,  and  because  of  peculiarities  inherent  to  the  installation 
of  the  System  itself,  installation  will  occur  in  a logical  series  of  phases. 
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Installation  began  in  school  year  1978-79  with  projections  for  most  of  the  System 
to  be  operational  during  school  year  1980-81. 

By  design,  the  Student  Enrollment  and  Teacher  Data  Components  must  be  operational 
before  the  Follow-Up  Component  can  be  installed.  Even  so,  the  Follow-Up  Component, 
because  of  the  requirement  to  follow-up  the  one,  three,  and  five-year  populations, 
will  require  a five-year  period  for  complete  installation.  The  Program  Review 
and  Administrative  Review  Components,  though  involvinq  the  qreatest  number  of  staff 
members  at  the  State  level,  are  rather  strai ghtforward  in  desiqn  and  were  field- 
tested  during  school  year  1978-79. 


Field-Test  of  the  Program  Review  Component 

The  Program  Review  Component  was  subjected  to  an  intensive  field-test  in  nine 
local  education  agencies  during  the  Sprinq  of  1979.  The  purpose  of  the  field-test 
was  to  assess  the  practicality  of  the  instruments  and  the  loqistics  of  the  system 
and  to  detect  necessary  revisions  and  modifications  to  be  made  prior  to  implementation 
in  1979-80.  As  part  of  the  field-test,  formal  reactions  were  solicited  from  all 
local  directors  and  teachers  involved  in  the  field-test,  a total  of  nine  local 
directors  and  482  teachers.  In  addition,  as  part  of  the  field-test,  a consortium 
of  teacher  educators  was  contracted  with  to  provide  a third-party  assessment  of 
the  Program  Review  process.  Twenty-two  teacher  educators  from  seven  universities 
participated  in  the  third-party  assessment.  From  these  two  activities,  many 
useful  suggestions  were  gathered  which  assisted  in  revising  the  Proqram  Review 
process.  The  procedure  was  revised  and  readied  for  implementation  in  the  Fall 
of  1 979. 


Data  on  Completers  of  Vocational  Education  Programs 

As  a part  of  the  overall  evaluation  system,  the  State  collects  follow-up 
information  on  completers  of  vocational  education  programs.  Tables  7 and  8, 
which  follow,  present  a summary  of  those  data.  The  data  were  collected  in  the 
Spring  of  1979  and  were  for  those  former  students  who  completed  vocational 
education  programs  as  of  June,  1978. 
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Table  7.  Status  of  Vocational  Education  Program  Completers  For  1977-78  as  of 
February,  1979  - Secondary. 


Instructi onal 
Program  Area 

Status 

Unknown 

Pursuing  Further 
Training 

Mot  Available 
For  Placement 

Avai  1 able 
For  Placement 

Agricultural  Production 

14 

123 

129 

302 

2.5% 

21.7% 

22.7% 

53.1% 

Non-Farm  Agriculture 

117 

1 ,684 

603 

2,607 

2.3% 

33.6% 

12.1% 

52% 

Business  and  Office 

138 

2,318 

280 

2,908 

2.4% 

41.0% 

5.0% 

51 .6% 

Di  stri  buti  ve 

213 

1 ,791 

499 

3,826 

3.4% 

28 . 3% 

7.9% 

60.4% 

Heal  th 

48 

1 ,275 

236 

720 

2.1% 

55.9% 

10.4% 

31 .6% 

Occupational  HE 

78 

923 

289 

1 ,389 

2.9  % 

34.5% 

10.8% 

51 .8% 

Trade  and  Industrial 

349 

4,226 

2,121 

9,098 

2.2% 

26.8% 

13.4% 

57.6% 

Total 

957 

12,340 

4,157 

20,850 

2.5% 

32.2% 

10.9% 

54.4% 

m 
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PART  III:  SECTION  B 


SUMMARY  OF  STATE  BOARD  EVALUATIONS  - POST-SECONDARY/ADULT 

The  North  Carolina  Community  College  System,  since  its  inception  in  1963, 
has  considered  the  concept  of  evaluation,  both  institutional  and  programmatic, 
as  a vital  component  for  insuring  educational  quality.  The  State  Board  of 
Education,  local  administrative  boards,  and  institutional  admini strators  have 
been  committed  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  a systematic  evaluation 
process.  To  reflect  this,  in  1966,  the  State  Board  of  Education  mandated  to  the 
Community  Colleqe  Advisory  Council  the  development  of  Standards  and  Evaluative 
Cri teri a for  the  purpose  of  designing  an  instrument  that  could  be  used  to 
assess  the  quality  of  the  57  institutions.  Also,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
established  the  Division  of  Institutional  Evaluation  and  appointed  a director  to 
coordinate  all  evaluation  and  accreditation  activities  for  the  Community  College 
System.  The  developed  document  provides  eiqht  standards  that  are  used  to  evaluate 
institutional  responsibi 1 i ty . Since  1969,  these  Standards  and  Evaluative  Criteria 
have  been  used  extensively  by  institutions  as  guidelines  for  institutional  operation 
and  development.  Also,  this  document  is  used  by  the  institutions  in  conducting 
self-studies  for  accreditation  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  To  date,  all  57  institutions 
have  achieved  both  State  and  Southern  Association  accreditation. 

Standard  III  of  the  Standards  and  Evaluative  Criteria  document  addresses 
educational  programs.  This  section  includes  college  transfer,  technical  and 
vocational  programs.  There  are  more  than  200  criteria  within  this  section  which 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  areas:  curriculum,  admissions,  and  instruction. 

This  section  of  the  Standards  and  Evaluative  Criteria  document  is  used  primarily 
in  program  evaluation,  both  in  a formal  and  informal  manner  by  the  57  institutions. 

There  are  other  areas  of  continuous  evaluation  that  contribute  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  program  improvement  with  the  57  institutions. 

As  a requirement  by  both  regional  and  State  accreditation  agencies,  each 
institution  is  responsible  for  conducting  periodic  evaluations  of  faculty  and 
instructional  effectiveness.  Evaluation  of  faculty  is  normally  conducted  quarterly, 
not  only  by  supervisors  and  students,  but  also  by  a self-appraisal  by  each  faculty 
member.  The  results  are  usually  compiled  and  reviewed  by  the  faculty  member  and 
immediate  supervisor.  Strengths  and  weaknesses  are  discussed  and  avenues  are  ex- 
plored for  improvement  whenever  deemed  necessary. 

Evaluation  of  instructional  effectiveness  is  also  conducted  periodically. 
Information  is  obtained  from  both  current  and  former  students,  as  well  as  from 
employers  of  graduates  and  early  leavers.  This  information  is  compiled  and 
disseminated  to  appropriate  personnel. 

Placement  and  follow-up  is  another  form  of  program  evaluation.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  placing  students 
in  jobs  related  to  their  major  programs  of  study  and  their  goals. 

Another  area  of  service  and  evaluation  for  the  200-plus  programs  offered  by 
the  57  institutions  is  the  Division  of  Occupational  Services  and  the  Division  of 
College  Transfer.  Experienced  consultants  are  provided  at  the  State  level  to 
assist  institutional  personnel  in  staff  development,  program  design,  program 
evaluation,  and  other  support. 
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The  Occupational  Services  Division  of  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
recently  developed  a competency-based  curriculum  process  to  develop  compel  one ios 
for  the  vocational  and  technical  curriculums  offered  in  ttie  System.  lhis  process 
was  developed  in  response  to  concerns  that  curricula  in  the  System  provide: 

1.  A quality  of  instruction  which  makes  it  possible  for  individuals 
completing  a curriculum  or  phase  of  a curriculum  to  be  prepared 
for  employment; 

2.  Articulation  between  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational/ 
technical  curriculums; 

3.  Involvement  of  employers,  employees,  and  educators  in  curriculum 
development;  and 

4.  Assurance  that  curricula  are  up-to-date  in  accordance  with  current 
job  technology  requi rements . 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  project  is  designed  to  provide  (1)  a 
validated  list  of  career  (job)  opportunities  for  which  each  curriculum  provides 
training  and  education;  (2)  the  tasks  performed  by  employees  in  each  job,  (3)  a 
list  of  competencies  and  evaluative  criteria  essential  to  successfully  perform 
in  the  job;  (4)  curriculum  guidelines;  and  (5)  curriculum  materials  based  on 
the  competencies.  These  tasks,  competencies,  and  guidelines  will  be  used 
to  develop  curricula  with  multi-entry,  multi-exit  levels  that  are  based  on  job 
requirements  and  provide  for  upward  mobility  of  students. 

In  January,  1980,  the  State  accreditation  process  was  eliminated.  It 
appeared  that  it  had  served  its  original  intent  after  all  57  institutions  had 
received  both  State  and  reqional  accreditation.  However,  the  evaluation  in- 
strument which  was  developed  will  be  used  in  evaluating  all  programs  currently 
being  offered  in  the  Community  College  System.  This  model  reflects  some  of  the 
criteria  specified  for  compliance  in  order  to  receive  Federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  programs.  This  model  is  available  to  the  institutions 
upon  request. 

In  July,  1979,  a MIS  Task  Force  was  formed  to  assess  the  Community  College 
System's  process  of  data  collection.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Task  Force  is 
to  determine  if  additional  data  or  resources  are  needed  for  more  effective 
decision-making  relative  to  program  evaluation. 
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PART  IV 


CONSIDERATION  GIVEN  EACH  RECOMMENDATION  OE  THE  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCII 

RECOMMENDATION  1.  DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  A COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION  SYSTEM. 
Secondary 


Tne  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  very  committed  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  Statewide  evaluation  system  for  vocational  education.  In 
response  to  the  North  Carolina  Public  School  Laws  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1976,  but  even  more  directly  to  the  Division's 
lonq-held  belief  that  systematic  program  evaluation  is  the  key  to 
rational  decision-making,  the  development  of  a comprehensive  evaluation 
system  was  begun  in  the  early  Spring  of  1978. 

Developmental  work  and  planning  progressed  throughout  1978  and  during 
the  Spring  of  1979  a major  portion  of  the  evaluation  system  was  subjected 
to  an  intensive  field-test  in  nine  local  educacion  agencies.  Activities 
occurring  simultaneously  with  the  field-test  included  a third-party 
assessment  of  the  evaluation  system  by  a Statewide  consortium  of  teacher 
educators,  an  opinion  survey  of  the  482  teachers  involved  in  the  field-test, 
a formal  reaction  session  involving  the  nine  local  directors  of  vocational 
education  who  participated  in  the  field-test,  and  a third-party  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  the  evaluation  system  on  the  operations  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  field-test,  modifications 
were  made  in  the  evaluation  system  during  the  Summer  of  1979  and  staff 
training,  preparation  of  materials,  and  selection  of  a 20%  sample  of  local 
education  agencies  were  completed  in  anticipation  of  full-scale  implementation 
of  the  evaluation  system  during  the  Fall  of  1979.  Beginning  in  the  Fall  of 
1979,  evaluations  were  completed  in  29  local  education  agencies.  Each  year 
hereafter,  additional  20%  samples  of  the  State's  144  local  education  agencies 
will  be  evaluated  so  that  at  the  end  of  a five-year  period  all  vocational 
education  programs  will  have  undergone  evaluation. 

The  process  is  designed  to  intensively  evaluate  and  provide  directions 
for  improvement  in  local  vocational  education  programs,  concentrati no 
specifically  on  administration,  in  terms  of  both  planning  and  supportive 
services,  and  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  instruction  in  the  class- 
rooms, shops,  and  laboratories  of  the  State.  The  four  instruments  used 
in  the  evaluation  process  are  (1)  a "Planning"  instrument  which  is  responded 
to  by  the  local  director  of  vocational  education,  (2)  a "Supportive  Services" 
instrument  which  is  responded  to  by  the  local  director  and  guidance 
counselors,  (3)  an  "Instructional  Program"  instrument  which  is  responded  to 
by  teachers,  and  (4)  an  instrument  responded  to  by  teachers  of  special/ 
supportive  programs  for  disadvantaged  or  Handicapped  students. 

The  evaluation  process  employs  a four  step  procedure  consisting  of 
(1)  an  orientation  session  for  all  local  agency  personnel,  (2)  a locally 
conducted  self-study  by  admini strators  and  teachers,  (3)  an  on-site  review 
conducted  by  State  staff  consultants  assisted  by,  in  many  cases,  local 
advisory  committee  members,  teacher  educators,  or  other  knowledgeable 
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individuals,  and  (4)  an  exit  conference  involving  teachers,  administrators , 
and  State  staff  consultants.  The  results  and  recommendations  of  the  evaluation 
are  subsequently  returned,  in  the  form  of  a written  report,  to  the  local 
education  agency  to  guide  its  program  improvement  efforts  and,  more 
specifically,  for  i ncorporation  into  the  local  planning  process. 


As  time  and  resources  permit,  the  Division  is  committed  to  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  Statewide  evaluation  system.  Plans  are  well  under- 
way to  improve  the  management  information  system  for  vocational  education  to 
include  a more  comprehensive  data  base  on  vocational  teachers  and  students, 
to  refine  the  procedures  for  follow-up  of  vocational  education  program 
completers  and  leavers,  and  eventually,  to  incorporate  a student  competency 
assessment  element  into  the  Statewide  evaluation  system. 


Many  resources  and  much  energy  of  the  ui vision  is  devoted  to  the 
evaluation  effort.  All  State  staff  consultants  participate  in  the 
evaluation  system  by  assisting  in  the  orientation  sessions,  conducting 
on-site  reviews,  and  preparing  written  reports  of  the  evaluation  results 
and  recommendations.  Development,  planning,  and  coordination  of  the 
overall  Statewide  evaluation  system  is  the  assigned  responsi bi 1 i ty  of 
the  Program  Improvement  Unit  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Post-Secondary 


The  enactment  of  the  "Community  College  Act  of  1963"  recognized  the 
community  colleges,  technical  colleges,  and  technical  institutes  as  having 
the  responsibility  for  post-secondary  vocational -technical  education.  Since 
its  inception,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  local  administrative  boards,  and 
institutional  admi ni strators  have  considered  the  concept  of  evaluation,  both 
institutional  and  programmati c , as  a valuable  process  for  insuring  educational 
quality.  To  reflect  this,  in  1966,  the  Division  of  Institutional  Evaluation 
was  established  at  the  State  level  and  standards  and  evaluative  criteria 
were  developed  and  have  been  used  extensively  by  institutions  as  guidelines 
for  operation  and  development.  In  1970,  the  Board  of  Education  established 
a policy  whereby  institutions  meeting  these  standards  and  evaluative  criteria 
and  "upon  favorable  approval"  by  a state  accreditation  screening  committee 
could  be  granted  State  accreditation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Today, 
all  57  institutions  have  achieved  both  State  and  regional  accreditation. 


The  State  institutional  evaluation  process  has  served  as  a mean  of 
assuring  program  quality,  in  that  both  State  and  regional  accreditation  standards 
specify  that  periodic  evaluation  of  faculty,  instructional  effectiveness, 
follow-up  studies  of  former  students,  inservice  training  of  personnel,  and 
other  pertinent  studies  should  be  conducted  by  the  institutions.  These  functions 
are  conducted  periodically  by  each  institution. 


Presently,  at  the  State  level,  a conceptual  model  for  program  evaluation 
has  been  developed  which  will  be  utilized  in  evaluating  any  of  the  over  200 
different  types  of  programs  offered  in  the  57  institutions.  The  model  is 
available  for  use  by  the  institutions.  This  model  provides  one  mean  for 
meeting  the  requirements  outlined  in  the  educational  amendments  of  1976,  Title 
II  , Ptihl  ic  Law  94-482. 
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RECOMMENDATION  2.  DEVELOP  APPROACHES  TO  EMPHASIZE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Secondary 

One  of  the  purposes  of  secondary  vocational  education  is  "to  prepare 
individuals  for  participation  in  advanced  or  highly  skilled  post-secondary 
vocational  and  technical  education."  Currently  some  of  the  secondary 
vocational  education  programs  are  designed  to  do  this;  however,  the  secondary 
vocational  education  staff  will  conduct  a study  during  school  year  1980-81  to 
begin  looking  at  possible  changes  which  may  be  needed  to  further  implement 
this  recommendation.  One  possibility  is  the  design  of  certain  courses  for 
special  groups  such  as  gifted  and  talented  students. 

Post-Secon d a ry 


Technical  education  is  identified  in  N.  C.  General  Statutes  115D  as  one 
element  of  the  major  purpose  of  each  of  the  institutions  in  the  Community 
College  System.  Technical  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
entry  into  paraprofessional  fields.  These  programs  are  occupational  in 
nature;  however,  general  education  courses  in  the  areas  of  English  and 
social  science  are  included.  Even  though  technical  programs  are  considered 
college  level,  they  are  designed  for  entrance  into  employment.  Technical 
programs  are  normally  two  academic  years  in  length  and  lead  to  an  Associate 
Degree. 

Vocational  education,  including  technical  education,  was  and  continues  to 
be  the  cornerstone  of  institutions  in  the  System. 

With  increased  technological  advancement  and  growth,  increased  attention  is 
being  given  to  high-skilled  occupations,  including  those  at  the  technical  education 
level.  This  attention  is  reflected  in  several  ways: 

1.  In  1977,  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Goals  for  the  North 

Carolina  Community  College  System  included  as  one  of  its  six  major 
goals,  the  following:  "To  accelerate  North  Carolina  economic  growth 

and  development  through  a dynamic,  responsive,  relevant,  and 
comprehensive  manpower  training  proaram. " Twenty-two  of  the  31 
members  of  this  commission  held  positions  in  the  System  such  as 
president  or  member  of  board  of  trustees  --  individuals  who  could 
bring  about  change  in  their  institutions. 

2.  In  1979,  a study  of  occupational  reguirements  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges  identified  a number  of  high-skilled, 
fast-growing  occupations  in  various  regions  of  the  State. 

3.  High  priority  budget  reguests  in  1979  were  made  for  improving  support 
for  manpower  training,  especially  for  highly  skilled  and  new  industry 
training  programs. 

4.  Through  planning  and  budgeting,  efforts  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
identify  needs  and  support  occupational  programs  of  high  priority  to 
State  and  national  development,  including  those  in  technical  education. 

For  example,  a new  State  Board  of  Education  policy  on  criteria  for 
approving  extension  courses  specifies  that  technical  and  vocational 
courses  of  instruction  shall  be  given  highest  priority. 
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RECOMMENDATION  3.  DEVELOP  APPROACHES  TO  REDUCE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS. 
Secondary 


The  State  Board  of  Education  recognizes  dropping  out  of  school  as  a major 
problem  in  our  society  and  is  committed  to  steps  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Actions  implemented  by  the  State  Board  illustrate  the  Board's  commitment  to  find- 
ing solutions  to  this  problem.  The  State  Board  is  responding  to  the  concern 
> expressed  by  the  1979  General  Assembly  in  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Legislative 
Research  Commission  to  Study  the  Problem  of  Public  School  Dropouts  in  NortTT~ 

Carol  i na. 

One  response  is  the  recent  publication,  The  Dropout  Problem  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  January,  1980.  In  this  publication,  six  major  factors 
have  been  identified  as  the  primary  causes  of  students  dropping  out  of  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  These  factors  are  being  studied  to  determine  strategies 
needed  to  correct  the  situation. 


Another  response  is  the  broadened  policy  of  the  State  Board  relative  to 
Extended  School  Day  programs.  The  broadened  policy  includes  the  concept  of 
Extended  School  Day  in  the  total  school  day  and  allows  for  funding  from  regular 
school  funds. 


A third  response  is  exhibited  in  the  Board's  commitment  to  expand  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  the  1 980 ' s . The  Board  proposes  to  expand  the  program 
to  serve  a larger  proportion  of  secondary  sc.oool  students,  including,  but  not 
limited  to: 


1.  Expanding  secondary  vocational  education  offerings, 

2.  Expanding  secondary  vocational  education  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  target  groups,  and 

3.  Expanding  apprenticeship  efforts. 

The  State  Board  is  preparing  to  seek  funds  from  the  General  Assembly  to 
implement  it's  commitment  to  reduce  school  dropouts. 

Post-Secondary 


Probably  the  most  reliable  predictor  of  educational  attainment  of  children 
is  the  educational  level  of  their  parents.  Less  than  half  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  a high  scnool  diploma.  A major  factor 
in  reducing  dropouts  in  North  Carolina  must  be  better  educated  parents. 

The  North  Carolina  Community  College  System  provides  opportunities  for 
adults  and  high  school  dropouts  to  complete  a high  school  education.  Adults  in 
North  Carolina  who  have  not  finished  high  school  and  who  desire  to  do  so  have  a 
choice  of  two  programs  in  the  Community  College  System.  They  may  ctioose  the 
high  school  equivalency  program  (GED)  or  the  adult  high  school  diploma  program. 
These  programs  are  vital  in  helping  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  North 
Carolina  citizens  by  providing  educational  opoortuni ties  to  all  non-high  school 
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graduates  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  others,  in  compliance  with  State 
Board  of  Education  policy.  However,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  " . . . encourage  young  people  to  complete  high  school  before  seekii 
admission  to  community  colleges  or  technical  institutes."  In  1978,  19, 079  adult 
earned  credentials  in  these  two  programs.  Of  this  number,  15,154  completed  the 
high  school  equivalency  (GED)  program  and  3,875  completed  the  adult  high  school 
diploma  program. 


RECOMMENDATION  4.  DEVELOP  A CONSISTENT  POLICY  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  State  Board  of  Education  accepts  the  recommendation.  Staff  members 
in  the  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  and  Community  Colleges,  with 
assistance  from  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  will  develop  a policy  state- 
ment on  adult  education. 

The  policy  will  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  action 
in  the  near  future. 
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